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Isabel de Saavedra, and her mother, Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly said: "Nothing whatever is 
known of her, nothing at this day is likely to 
be discovered about her; and the whole ques- 
tion might be passed over were it not for the 
curiosos impertinentes, the literary ghouls who 
manifest their interest in high literature by 
leaving Don Quijote unread, and striving to 
discover the name of Cervantes' mistress." 
How little the author of these lines imagined 
that a priest would unearth details which 
" literary ghouls " had sought in vain. 

If the reviewer has hinted at certain un- 
pleasant things that have been discovered with 
reference to the Cervantes family, it is not 
from a desire to emulate the aforementioned 
ghouls but to stress the fact that we now have 
a wholly different conception of Cervantes' lat- 
ter years. He seems to have been a man with- 
out "honor," and in. an age and country in 
which the point of honor was most rigidly 
insisted upon. We are no longer permitted 
to believe the pleasing legend of Cervantes sup- 
porting a poverty-stricken family of seam- 
stresses on the meager earnings of his pen. 
Although they passed through periods of fi- 
nancial stress, Cervantes' sisters and daughter 
were usually much more comfortably circum- 
stanced than he. He had something far worse 
than poverty to contend against. With slight 
authority in a family of which he was himself 
the most indigent member, Cervantes seems 
to have been powerless to control the conduct 
of his wayward sisters and daughter. If in 
compliance with the savage honor code of his 
day he had ruthlessly murdered Isabel de 
Saavedra or at least crossed swords with her 
venerable benefactor, Juan de TJrbina, he might 
have risen in public estimation. The age ad- 
mired the Othellos and had scant sympathy 
for even a Desdemona. It is to Cervantes' 
credit that he preferred to practice the Chris- 
tian forgiveness of his own Celoso Estremeno. 
He was not a Calderonian gallant, but very 
much of a bourgeois. Brave as a soldier, he 
was weak and indulgent with his womankind. 
We can now more easily understand why in 
his latter years he was something of a declasse, 
why the Conde de Lemos did not care to take 



him to Naples in his suite, why in the Ezpeleta 
trial his family was so persistently persecuted 
when there was no real evidence against them, 
why he never achieved high preferment in the 
public service, why in writing El celoso estre- 
meno he elaborated an honor code so at vari- 
ance with that of his time. There may have 
been other reasons too, and doubtless there 
were; but nothing in the seventeenth century 
could have counted more heavily against a 
soldier like Cervantes than to be thought care- 
less of the point of honor. 

There still remain many baffling points in 
the life of Cervantes. There are still blank 
spaces to be filled in. The future may bring 
surprises. But Fitzmaurice-Kelly has neg- 
lected no authentic source of information now 
available. The limitations of the present vol- 
ume are those of historical science itself. Few 
men would care to have their biographies based 
so largely upon documents revealing their legal 
and financial transactions. The darker 6ide 
of Cervantes' life is that of which we have the 
most complete record. The resultant picture 
cannot but be slightly distorted. We like to 
think that those years when he had no legal 
history were happy years and measurably pros- 
perous. But it is a matter of congratulation 
that Cervantes' character has met this severe 
test in so satisfactory a manner. The few very 
venial faults which have been discovered in it 
will readily be pardoned. Cervantes continues 
to be one of the most lovable characters in the 
history of literature. 

G. T. Northtjp. 
University of Toronto. 



Graded French Method, by William F. Giese. 
New York, Holt, 1913. x + 438 pp. 

It is hard to compose a grammar for begin- 
ners under any circumstances. But when, in 
addition to the exposition of grammatical 
facts, there is set the condition that from the 
very outset the student shall acquire a feeling 
for the language by reading many pages of a 
foreign text attractive both in style and sub- 
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ject, the difficulties are greatly increased. Pro- 
fessor Giese offers us " a series of simple graded 
texts, each illustrating with multiple repetition 
a given and limited amount of grammatical 
theory." In his preface, he further points out 
that " the usual colorless and unimpressive dis- 
connected sentence has been wholly abandoned, 
for the reason that the student seems to acquire 
through it but little grammar, still less vocabu- 
lary, and almost no feeling for the living lan- 
guage." With surprising fertility, the author 
has succeeded in producing a large amount of 
reading matter, in which he hammers home 
the points of grammar already studied. The 
"reading" of each chapter is followed by 
ample opportunity for translation into French 
of connected prose based on the text and of 
a drill made up of detached sentences. 
Throughout the book there is a confessed de- 
sire not to bore the student, even the examples 
of accidence and syntax are such as to spur the 
attention, e. g., Toute folle que vous etes, je 
vous ai epousee. (§ 218.) 

There could be nothing but praise for this 
method of teaching, did it not entail unavoid- 
able weaknesses. No matter how skilfully ar- 
ranged, that which is entertaining in style and 
in subject cannot be absolutely elementary in 
language. In order, then, that the text and 
the grammar may work together, the gram- 
matical material cannot be given in the usual 
way. There is forced upon it an arrangement 
which is at times necessarily unnatural. For 
instance, Mr. Giese gives the rules for the 
agreement of past participles without explain- 
ing the use of avoir and etre as auxiliaries. 1 
The complicated syntax of faire, laisser, ecou- 
ter, etc. with a complementary infinitive are 
given in the first chapter 2 whereas the forms 
of the finite tenses, of avoir and etre, and of 
the conjunctive and relative pronouns — all of 
them so useful for the understanding of the 
illustrative examples — do not appear till con- 
siderably later. 3 The rules for the sequence 

J 55 103-107. 

' § 99, given in smaller type, indicating that it is 
mainly intended for reference. The difference in the 
type should be greater. 

'55 108 ff., 157, 129, 180. 



of tenses in the subjunctive * similarly precede 
by many pages the forms of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, 6 so that the example Je desirais qu'il 
partit, loses much of its value, as does the capi- 
tal quotation from Georges Sand, which, pro- 
testing against the use of the clumsy endings 
in -assent and -assiez, is a natural corrobora- 
tion of the statement that the present is sub- 
stituted for the imperfect. The same desire 
to facilitate the reading of an interesting text 
is no doubt responsible for the introduction of 
details which can hardly be considered essen- 
tials of elementary grammar at all; e. g., the 
occasional omission of pas in a st-clause, 6 and 
such anomalous constructions as envoyez qui 
vous voudrez and qui plus est, il est aveugle? 
The presence of such advanced material is all 
the more surprising when we note the omission 
of elementary facts. Mr. Giese, as far as we 
can see, makes no real statement of what in- 
transitive verbs take the auxiliary etre (§ 159) 
says nothing of il and ce as subjects of etre. gives 
no rules for numerals in the writing of dates, 
and makes no mention of such constructions 
as quelque chose de joli, or que . . . de 
possible, the latter used in one of his own 
" readings." 8 

It is hardly possible to attribute to the same 
cause a distinct lack of terseness and clarity 
in the explanation of grammatical points. The 
rule for the order of the conjunctive pronouns 
after an affirmative imperative * is excellent 
in its regard for simplicity and its neglect of 
variants ; but this section is marred by a need- 
lessly complicated presentation of their order 
in combination when they precede the verb. 1 ' 
The treatment of relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns is likewise by no means all that could 
be desired. We can hardly imagine the callow 
student threading his way successfully through 
a paragraph like the following : " As direct 
object qu'est-ce que may replace que in all 
cases. As subject qu'est-ce qui must replace it 

4 55 201, 202. 

»S 220. 

«5 123. 

7 § 189. 

8 P. 147. 
•8 139 b. 
10 § 140. 
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in all cases except nominative predicate of a 
few verbs, such as etre, devenir, and paraitre, 
and as subject of impersonal verbs — and bere 
qu'est-ce que may replace it." " Elsewhere, 
in his explanation of dont (§ 184), Mr. Giese 
complicates his statement by the needless in- 
troduction of a Latin case-name — a practice 
against which we have already protested. 12 
More serious still perhaps is the inclusion of 
both Je sais qui vous etes and Je sais ce que 
vous etes as examples of the use of relative pro- 
nouns (§ 188). From the English standpoint 
both " I know who you are " and " I know what 
you are" contain interrogatives. The point 
should be made that the French cannot use all 
their interrogative pronouns in indirect ques- 
tions. In the neuter, both subject and direct 
object, they substitute a relative preceded by 
a demonstrative. 

The main emphasis in this Graded French 
Method is then, as the author himself sug- 
gests, laid on the reading. The various texts 
are entertaining, instructive and, considering 
the conditions under which they were com- 
posed, surprisingly French. But, on the other 
hand, the gra mm ar has suffered. The only 
fair test of a beginners' book is of course, not 
its effect upon a teacher reading it in his 
study, but the results it produces in the pupil. 
Lacking the experience of this ultimate test, 
however, we are tempted to consider the short- 
comings of this volume as an argument against 
the principles on which it was constructed. 
If, in order to carry out his method, so careful 
an author is forced to sacrifice a clear, logical 
development, to skimp grammatical essentials 
and to introduce unnecessarily advanced de- 
tails, 18 the fault must lie with the method 

11 § 197. See also § 94 note, both in small type. 

" MLV., April, 1913. 

u In addition to what has already been indicated 
we might mention the following: "mute e" used, 
SS 6, 7, has not been previously explained; the ex- 
amples at times are not adequate, e. g., no example 
of pluperf . — English past perf. (5 162) ; then again 
they contain either an unusual vocabulary, e. g., 
pas (Fargent, pas de Suisse (5 166), or verb forms 
which, considering the matter already given, cannot 
be understood, e. g^ il 4tait temps que je vous dise 
eela (5 202), duss6-je mourir (J 206). 



itself. Mr. Giese calls the old system with 
its disconnected sentences " unpedagogic." x * 
Far from being that, it still seems to us to be 
the best way to lay a sound foundation. Not 
only is it more direct, more logical in its pro- 
gression and productive of a much-needed 
training in thoroughness and accuracy; but 
also, if properly taught, it is not so unattrac- 
tive as is sometimes supposed. In the hands 
of a live teacher, it develops in the student a 
sense of power which soon attracts him in and 
for itself. And then, with such a foundation, 
how much more rapid is his progress when he 
comes to the reading and grammar of more 
advanced classes! 

A review of this book would be incomplete, 
did it not mention a careful study of pro- 
nunciation including the two-page " Alphabet 
of Phonetic Symbols" contributed by Mr. 
Barry Cerf. 

A. G. H. Spiers. 

Haverford College. 



Matjeice Grammont. Le Vers frangais, ses 
moyens a" expression, son harmonie. Deux- 
ieme edition ref ondue et augmentee. Paris : 
Ed. Champion, 1913. 8vo., 510 pp. (Col- 
lection linguistique publiee par la Societe de 
linguistique de Paris, 5.) 

Voici la deuxieme edition d'un ouvrage dont 
la premiere publication date de 1904. Le livre, 
dans son ensemble, demeure ce qu'il etait: non 
pas la theorie scientifique du vers francais, — qui 
reste a faire, — mais 1' etude precise, approfondie 
et intelligente d'un homme de gout, sur les 
moyens d'expression et rharmonie du vers 
francais. Outre un certain nombre de correc- 
tions de detail, 1 cette edition apporte quelques 
modifications d'un interet divers: 

" Preface. 

J Tout le chap. I est remaniS: le fond reste le 
mSme, mais l'ordre y est plus precis et la composi- 
tion plus serree. P. 72, M.G. renonce a la boutade 
qui lui avait fait gerire : " le Petit Roi de Galice, 
dont le fond est en tetrametres, mais oil il y a plu- 
sieurs trimetres et quelques pentamgtres ou hexa- 



